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Section  I 
Introduction 

The  military  family  is  part  of  a  unique  community 
within  our  society.   It  faces  many  of  the  same  problems 
as  residents  of  urban »  suburban,  and  rural  communities 
plus  those  that  are  created  by  a  military  life  style. 
Some  military  families  experience  living  in  each  of  these 
types  of  communities  during  their  military  service  ca- 
reers. 

All  over  America  there  are  families  classified  as 
mobile  units.   This  is  especially  true  with  the  Army  fam- 
ily.  No  one  family  group  in  society  has  the  stresses  and 
strains  that  are  experienced  by  military  families.   A 
good  percentage  of  American  families  have  absent  husband/ 
fathers  whose  work  requires  travel  and  away-from-home 
trips.   However,  the  military  family  faces  the  hardship 
tour,  when  the  husband/father  is  expected  to  be  away  for 
a  year  or  more  absence  with  little  or  n«  physical  con- 
tact with  his  family. 

These  tonditions  thrust  the  military  family  into 
many  crisis  situations  thich  create  counseling  responsi- 
bilies  that  cause  great  demand  on  the  Army  Chaplain's 
time. 

In  this  paper,  I  show  the  value  of  Conjoint  Family 
Counseling  dynamics  for  use  by  the  Chaplain.   A  word  of 
caution,  however,  is  due.   This  method  is  not  suggested 
for  the  novice  or  unskilled  counselor.   Much  preparedness 


is  required  of  the  counselor  and  personal  investment  of 
himself  will  be  demanded;  however,  the  results  will  prove 
overwhelmingly  that  the  effort  is  worthwhile.1 

Section  II 
Sociological  Needs  of  Military  Families 

Ackerman  suggests  that  the  family  is  a  social  or- 
ganism.  It  is  a  biological  being,  having  qualities  of 
the  living  process  and  functional  unity.   In  its  history 
"there  is  a  period  of  germination,  birth,  growth  and  de- 
velopment, a  capacity  to  adapt  to  change  and  crisis,  and 
finally  a  dissolution  of  the  old  family  into  the  new."2 
Because  the  family  is  a  sum  of  its  parts,  meaning  it  is 
the  basic  unit  of  society,  therapists  need  to  recognize 
the  necessity  to  treat  the  whole  when  any  part  is  ill. 
This  method  of  family  counseling  is  time  consuming. 
There  is  a  definite  limit  to  the  counseling  load  that  the 
chaplain's  time  will  permit.   The  needs  of  military  fami- 
lies are  met  by  various  agencies  on  the  installation.   By 
combining  efforts  and  directing  family  care  to  these  ap- 
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propriate  agencies,  the  chaplain  can  personally  guide  the 
growth  of  the  families  under  his  care  as  he  obtains  coun- 
seling assistance  from  others.   A  more  detailed  explana- 
tion of  this  procedure  is  explained  in  Section  III  of  this 
paper. 

Studies  have  been  conducted  that  describe  different 
patterns  of  family  life.   These  unique  patterns  are  family 
themes  or  central  concerns  of  a  family  with  regard  to  its 
own  existence.  Hess  and  Handel  are  convinced  that  there 
is  unique  interpersonal  system  in  each  family.-^  For  ex-  : 
ample  military  couples  may  often  live  in  "two  different 
worlds."  The  family  may  reside  away  from  the  residential 
military  community.   This  causes  involvement  in  the  affairs 
of  on  and  off  post  communities.   The  Post  Religious  Pro- 
gram can  fill  a  need  to  bridge  this  gap  as  much  as  any  of 
the  activities  on  the  military  reservation. 

I  have  already  mentioned  the  high  mobility  of  mili- 
tary families.   Personal  interview  and  experience  indi- 
cates that  it  is  not  uncommon  for  families  to  relocate 
residence  more  often  than  the  years  of  service  rendered. 
In  one  case,  a  family  actually  occupied  fourteen  dwellings 
within  a  seven  year  period.   Relocating  military  families 


•^Robert  Hess  and  Gerald  Handel.  A  Psychological 
Approach  io  Family  Life.   Chicago:   Univ.  of  Chicago  Press, 
1959;  p.  261. 


often  creates  many  problems.   Jerry  L.  McKain  conducted  a 
study  that  concludes  that  geographic  mobility  and  family 
problems .associated  with  moving  are  more  likely  to  be 
found  in  the  Army  family  in  which  the  wife/mother  feels 
alienated  from  society  and  the  Army  community.   This  is 
partly  due  to  the  break  made  with  the  extended  family, 
i.e.,  several  generations  of  adults  related  and  living  in 
a  community.   Subsequently,  the  children  of  military  fami- 
lies know  intimately  their  immediate  parents  only.^ 

Some  important  psychodynamics  of  separation  of  mil- 
itary couples  and  statistical  comparison  of  wives  sepa- 
rated from  their  spouse  are  made  with  those  who  were  not. 
The  data  indicates  that  a  significant  number  of  military 
wives  who  are  referred  to  psychiatrists  have  symptoms 
directly  related  to  separation  from  the  husband  because 
of  military  duties.   This  is  important  for  the  chaplain, 
because  he  has  a  continuing  responsibility  to  insure 
that  the  whole  military  family  receives  all  the  care  it 
needs — before,  during,  and  after  separation.   Chaplains 
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should  make  follow-up  inquiry  concerning  the  needs  of 
families  separated  due  to  military  duties  of  the  husband. 
Coordination  and  referral  with  other  military  civilian 
ministries  for  the  separated  family  may  be  necessary.  The 
"two  worlds"  concept  of  on-post  and  off-post  communities  can 
and  should  be  improved.   Each  community  has  much  to  offer  the 
other  in  human  relations.   There  is  a  real  need  for  civi- 
lian and  military  clergy  to  establish  cooperative  minis- 
tries.  Many  cultural,  educational,  as  well  as  social  advanr 
tages  are  feasible.   Cures  for  the  ailing  military  family 
and  mutual  service  to  both  commuties  are  worthy  goals. 

Added  to  the  problems  of  mobility,  extended  family, 
and  separation  from  husband  is  often  the  immaturity  of 
the  military  wife/mother.   Having  the  full  responsibility 
of  rearing  the  children  further  compounds  the  difficulties 
and  often  couses  crises. 

Satir  defines  maturation  as  "the  state  in  which  a 

o 

human  being  is  fully  in  charge  of  himself."   Also,  "ma- 
turity is  a  quality  of  personality  made  up  of  a  number  of 

elements : 

stick-to-itiveness 

reliability 


n 
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Virginia  Satir,  Con  .joint  Family  Therapy.  Palo  Alto, 
California!   Science  and  Behavior  Books,  1967;    p. 126. 


persistence 

endurance 

ability  to  size  things  up 

make  one's  own  decisions 

independence 

will  to  succeed,  achieve  and  to  love 

co-operate*"  etc.  ° 

We  know  that  many  military  families  are  dysfunc- 
tional not  because  of  mobility  or  separation  or  other 
causes  already  mentioned  but  due  to  dysfunctional  persons 
entering  the  marriage  relationship. 

Clinebell  defines  the  dysfunctional  family  as  one 
failing  to  meet  the  normal  personality  needs  of  their  mem- 
bers, to  a  pronounced  degree.    Dysfunctional  parenting 
produces  dysfunctional  families  which  perpetuate  distorted 
communication  patterns. 

Dysfunctional  families  are  a  result  of  dysfunctional 
persons,  who  are  unable  to  perceive  the  "here  and  now"  ac- 
curately.  This   is  due  to  distortions  from  the  past  which 
restrict  his  ability  to  "check  out"  his  perceptions  with 
actual  situations  or  the  intended  meaning  of  another.   He 
will  also  lack  communication  tools  for  handling  conflict 
constructively. 

Conversely,  a  relatively  mature  person  characteris- 
tically behaves  in  ways  which  are  "functional"»-in  that 


9    . 
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they  enable  him  to  deal  with  his  world  in  a  competent  way. 
He  can  resolve  conflicts,  solve  problems,  and  compromise 
differentnesses.   He  will  communicate  effectively. 

We  have  said  that  whatever  affects  one  part  of  the 
family  automatically  affects  all  parts.   This  is  a  fact 
too  often  overlooked  in  counseling.   The  on-the-spot-  symtom 
all  too  often  is  the  extent  of  the  chaplain's  counseling. 

"The  family  is  the  strategic  center  for  understanding 
of  emotional  disturbances  and  also  for  intervention  of  those 
psychic  forces  in  human  relations  that  have  to  do  both  with 
health  and  illness."   The  family  group  can  make  or  break 
mental  health.    Because  it  influences  every  aspect  of 
human  development  and  human  realtions,  the  family  experi- 
encing dysfunctioning  manifests  the  need  for  Conjoint 
Family  Group  Counseling. 

The  chaplain,  because  of  his  role  as  minister,  has 
unique  privileges  for  discovering  the  dysfunctioning  of 
military  family  and  the  need  for  counseling.   He  is  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  determining  the  treatment  that  is 
needed  for  dysfunctional  persons/families.   This  is  why  a 
thorough  understanding  of  Conjoint  Family  Theropeutic  dy- 
namics is  so  important  to  him  and  to  those  whom  he  serves. 
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Section  111 
Why  Conjoint  Family  Therapy 

"The  family  is  a  sum  of  its  parts , "  as  I  have  al- 
ready pointed  out.   It  also  represents  more  than  the  sum 
of  its  personalities.   Like  a  chemical  compound ,  marriage 
has  unique  properties  of  its  own,  over  and  above  charac- 
teristics of  the  elements  of  the  composition.   It  is  a 

12 
unit»an  entity,  new  and  different.    Therefore^  diag- 
nosis of  one  without  the  other  in  marital  counseling  is 
impossible.   Marital  crisis  is  seldom  the  result  of  one 
partner's  disturbance. 

The  same  principle  is  applied  to  the  dynamics  of 
Conjoint  Family  Therapy,  because  treatment  of  the  client 

without  other  family  members  can  multiply  problems  rather 

13 
than  alleviate  them. 

In  195^ »  Donald  Jackson  introduced  the  term  "Family 

homeostasis"  to  refer  to  a  family's  demonstrated  behavior 

pattern.   (Psychiatric  Quarterly  Supplement,  31 t   79-90, 

1957) »  first  presented  at  A. P. A.,  St.  Louis.   This  means 

the  family  acts  to  achieve  a  balance  in  relationships. 

Members  aaintain  this  balance  overtly  and  covertly,  and 

the  family's  repetitions,  circular,  predictable,  communi- 


12 
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cation  patterns  reveal  this  balance .  When  family  homeo- 
stasis is  precarious,  much  effort  is  excerted  to  maintain 
it. 

So  we  see  that  the  family  with  a  problem  is  a  family 

of  eccentrics.  With  respect  of  images  of  self  and  others 

Ik 

each  holds i  parents  and  child  are  off-center. 

Through  marriage  counseling  techniques  the  chaplain  can 

assist  the  dysfunctional  families  to  get  "it"  together  again 

or  to  establish  healthy  relationships.   There  are  six  major 

forms  of  marriage  counseling}  they  are: 

Individual  Interview 

Individual  Group 

Concurrent  Interview 

Concurrent  Group 

Conjoint  Interview 

Conjoint  Group 

Different  forms  of  marriage  counseling  produce 
different  outcomes.   Studies  conclude  that  concurrent  inter- 
view, the  most  common  method  used,  ranked  least  or  rsext  to 
least  effective.   Conjoint  interview  and  Conjoint  Group 
ranked  most  effective.   Yet  this  method  may  have  real  dis- 
advantages for  those  divorced. 

By  utilising  the  Conjoint  method  the  chaplain  sees 
the  family  as  a  group.  This  includes  the  husband/father, 
wife/mother,  and  the  IP  (identified  patient)  or  "difficult 
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Albert  Ellis,  "The  Outcome  of  the  Six  Major  Forms 
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age and  Family.   Nov.  1973»  PP«  608-611. 
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child."   Other  siblings  than  the  IP  may  be  included  in  the 

group,  depending  on  their  ages,  parental  pressures,  et 

16 
cetera. 


Section  IV 
Advantages  of  Conjoint  Family  Counseling 

Having  the  family  together  as  a  group  allows  the 
counselor  to  shift  the  focus  from  the  IP  to  the  family  as 
a  whole  unit.   The  problem  may  then  be  seen  in  the  family 
relationship.   As  the  unit  recognizes  the  problem,  immediate 

resolving  takes  place  by  family  members.   At  that  point, 

17 
the  individual  and  the  family  undergo  change. 

In  group  therapy  one's  maladaptive  behavior  maybe 

isolated  in  vivo:   "Point  it  out,  label  it,  and  punish  it, 

while  at  the  same  time  systematically  reinforce  alternative 

modes  of  behavior,"  but  in  Conjoint  Family  Therapy  the 

whole  family  becomes  responsible  for  improving  its  inde- 

-I  Q 

pendent  web  of  need-staisfying  relationships. 

The  chaplain  is  able  to  deal  with  an  interlocking 
network  of  persons,  whereas  individual  counseling  gives 


Becker,  Family  Pastoral  Care,  p.  75. 
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Journal  of  Psychiatry.  April  1972,  pp. 11-16. 
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acess  to  only  one  facet  of  the  total  interpersonal  net- 

19 

work.  '  So  Conjoint  Family  Therapy  helps  mold  the  nuclear 

family  unit  and  affords  the  best  opportunity  to  reinforce 
individuality  to  each  member  of  the  family.    The  family 

members  feel  free  to  express  complaints ,  hurts,  good  feel- 

21 
ings  concerning  every  other  member.    For  example — where 

there  is  a  disturbed  child  involved,  the  marital  relation- 
ship  has  been  displaced  onto  the  parent/child  relationship. 
When  this  kind  of  situation  exists,  it  is  of  great  impor- 
tance to  repair  not  just  the  IP  but  the  entire  family,  for 
new  possibilities  for  each  member  need  to  be  expanded. 

Another  advantage  of  Conjoint  Family  Therapy  is  the 
interest  which  therapists  have  been  successful  in  arousing 
in  the  husbands/fathers,  as  compared  to  the  usual  attitude 
they  manifest  toward  individual  and  marriage  counseling. 
This,  of  course,  is  contingent  on  the  counselor's  ability  to 
convince  the  husband/father  that  he  is  essential  to  the 
therapeutic  process,  that  no-  one,  indeed  no  one  else  can 
speak  for  him  or  fulfill  his  place  in  therapy  or  in  the  life 
of  his  family.   Once  so  convinced,  husbands  become  just  as 
active  in  therapy  as  their  wives.   Then  the  couple  develops 


19 
'7Clinebell,  Basic  Types  of  Pastoral  Care,  p.  123. 

;0John  E.  Bell,  Family  Group  Therapy,  Public  Health 
Monograph  6i£,  196^,  p.  72. 

21Ibid.   p.  218. 
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a  sense  of  togetherness.   It  is  as  though  the  family  is 
saying,  "Now  we  can  get  to  the  bottom  of  this."23 

Chaplains  can  gain  many  personal  values  by  employ- 
ing Family  Conjoint  Therapy,  which  provides  the  best  way 
for  him  to  utilize  his  time.   The  need  to  counsel  with  fami- 
lies is  always  greater  than  the  time  the  chaplain  feels  he  can 
give  to  it.   That  is  on  an  individual  interview  basis.   The 
chaplain  who  spends  six  hours  a  week  counseling  sis  indivi- 
duals can  counsel  twenty  four  to  thirty  six  in  the  same 
time  frame  by  employing  the  Conjoint  method.2^  Also  working 
with  the  family  as  a  group,  rather  than  repetitive  indivi- 
dual appointments,  can  accomplish  in  one  session  what  other- 
wise usually  takes  three  or  more.   Incongruity  in  the  family 
is  usually  discovered  in  the  first  session,  new  lines  of 
communication  are  opened  rapidly,  and  the  family  begins  its 
own  therapeutic  process.   The  usual  fifty  minute  counseling 
sessions  is  modified,  beyond  the  one  hour  concept  and  my 
follow  this  proportional  concept: 

(2a5  minutes)   The  counselor  is  with  the 
family  unit  together. 

(10-20  minutes)   The  counselor  is  with 
the  IP  alone. 

(15-30  minutes)   The  counselor  is  with 
the  parents  alone. 


23 
-'Satir,  Conjoint  Family  Therapy,  p.  5. 

Joseph  W.  Knowles,  Group  Counseling.   (Fortcess 
Presst   Philadelphia,  1964),  p.15. 
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(30-60  ninutes)   The  counselor  is  with 
the  family  unit  together. 25 

Some  chaplains  have  the  "gift"  of  healing  in  addi- 
tion to  their  formal  training  in  counseling.   Because 
counseling  is  an  art  as  well  as  a  learned  specialty,  it 
seems  to  come  so  naturally  for  some,  but  every  counselor 
can  sharpen  his  talents.   Learning  empathy,  getting  into 
the  world  of  the  troubled  person  and  family  is  greatly  en- 
hanced  by  the  Conjoint  method. 

Section  V 
The  Results  of  Conjoint  Family  Counseling 

In  the  Conjoint  Family  Therapy  method  there  are  as 
many  counselors  as  there  are  persons  involved,  plus  the 
leader.   Each  family  member  at  points  becomes  counselor  or 
therapist  for  another.   This  facilitates  what  the  counselor 
has  set  out  to  do — to  help  the  family  to  work  together 
solving  their  own  problems.  ' 

Three  emotional  gifts  come  to  the  family  involved 
in  Conjoint  Therapyi   (1)  mutual  acceptance,  which  results 
in  a  love  environment  of  togetherness  in  an  atmosphere  of 
friendliness  at  home,  (2)  altruism,  the  feeling  of  being 
important  to  each  other  is  derived  from  being  therapist 


25 
-'Becker,  Family  Pastoral  Care,   pp.  75f . 

Raymond  J.  Cor sine,  Methods  of  Group.  Counseling. 
New  York:   McGraw  Hill  Co.,  Inc.,  1957,  p. 125. 

27Ibid. .  p. 109. 
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for  one  another  during  theapeutic  process »  (3)  as  a  family, 
transference  to  the  father,  the  family  head  is  realized, 
and  a  new  feeling  of  common  attachment  comes  alive. 

A  game-free  intimacy,  the  ideal  form  of  human  be 
havior,  so  difficult  to  achieve  in  any  marriage,  often  be- 
comes the  greatest  result  of  Conjoint  Family  Therapy.   This 
is  charactereized  by  the  development  of  awareness  of  self, - 
the  perception  of  oneself  that  is  made  by  others,  and  spon- 
taneity gained  by  the  interaction  of  the  therapeutic  process, 
Finally  the  intimacy  resulting  in  the  freedom  of  expression 
opens  new  doors  of  understanding. 

Each  family  member  gains  a  sense  of  individuality, 
a  separate  identity,  as  well  as  a  part  of  the  whole  family. 
He  experiences  himself  as  a  self,  and  as  a  self  a  part  of 
the  whole  family  unit.   He  neither  struggles  to  defend  him- 
self within  the  unit  as  a  way  of  preserving  his  indivi- 
duality, or  submerges  his  selfhood  in  the  unit  to  become 

lost  as  the  price  of  belonging.   He  experiences  authentic 

29 
selfhood-in-the  family  unit. 

Summary 

I  believe  the  eight  points  of  maturity  found  in  a 
functional,  competent  person  as  stated  by  Satir,  are  more 


'  Knowles,  Qroup  Theranv.  p. 23 
29Ibid.  p.  102. 
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likely  to  be  developed  in  counselees  through  Conjoint 
Family  Therapeutic  Dynamics  than  the  other  methods  of 
counseling.   They  arei 

1.  Manifest  himself  clearly  to  others. 

2.  Be  in  touch  with  signals  from  his 
internal  self,  thus  letting  himself 
know  openly  what  he  thinks  and  feels. 

3»   Be  able  to  see  and  hear  what  is  out- 
side himself  as  differentiated  from 
himself  and  as  different  from  any- 
thing else. 

4.  Behave  toward  another  person  as  some- 
one separate  from  himself  and  unique. 

5.  Treat  the  presence  of  different- 
ness  as  an  opportunity  to  learn  and 
explore  rather  than  as  a  threat  or  a 
signal  for  conflict. 

6.  Deal  with  persons  and  situations  in 
their  context,  in  terms  of  "how  it 
is"  rather  than  how  he  wishes  it 
were  or  expects  it  to  be. 

7.  Accept  responsibility  for  what  he 
feels,  thinks,  hears  and  sees, 
rather  than  denying  it  or  attri- 
buting it  to  others. 

8.  Have  techniques  for  openly  negoti- 
ating the  giving,  receiving  and 
checking  of  meaning  between  himself 
and  others.™ 

Helping  persons  to  grow  in  maturity  is  the  ulti- 
mate purpose  for  therapeutic  counseling,  and  the  Conjoint 
Family  method  offers  many  advantages  to  the  army  chaplain 
and  military  families. 
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